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EUCHARISTIC SERMON OF ST. AUGUSTINE" 


HAT which you now see on the altar of God you saw 
also during the night that has just passed. But what 
it is, what its purpose may be, and of how great a thing 
it contains the mystery, that you have not yet heard. 
Now then, what you see is bread and a chalice; of this 

your own eyes inform you. But your faith demands to be instruct- 

ed that the bread is the body of Christ, and the chalice the blood 
of Christ. Very briefly has the matter been stated thus, and per- 
haps this would suffice for faith. Yet faith seeks enlightenment, 
for, as the prophet says, ‘‘Unless you believe, you shall not under- 
stand” (Is. 7:9, according to the Septuagint). Moreover, you 
may rightly say to me now: “Hitherto you have commanded 
us to believe, now explain that we may understand.” For it is 
possible that in the minds of some among you the thought may 
arise: ‘Concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, we know whence He 
took flesh: from the virgin Mary. He was suckled as an infant, 

He was nourished, He grew, He attained the age of young man- 

hood, He suffered persecution at the hands of the Jews. He was 

suspended on the cross, on the cross He was put to death, from 
the cross He was taken down and was buried, on the third day 

He arose again, and on the day determined by Himself He ascend- 

ed into heaven; into heaven He took His body, and thence He 

shall come to judge the living and the dead; in heaven He now is 
seated at the right hand of the Father. How then is the bread 

His body, and the chalice, or rather, what is contained in the 

chalice, how is it His blood?”’ 


These things, my brethren, are for this very reason called ‘‘sac- 
taments,’’ because we see in them one thing, but understand an- 





Sermo 272 (Migne, P.L. 38, c. 1246ff.). It was delivered on Pentecost day, 
and addressed to the newly baptized. We present the English translation in this 
issue in view of the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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other. What is perceived is the bodily appearance; what is under- 
stood is the spiritual fruit. If then. you wish to understand this 
body of Christ, listen to what the Apostle tells the faithful: ‘“‘Now 
you are the body of Christ and His members’ (1 Cor. 12:27). 
If therefore you are the body of Christ and His members, it is 
your own mystery that is placed on the Lord’s table: it is the 
mystery of yourselves that you receive.* 

' To that which you yourselves are do you respond ‘‘Amen,” 
and by thus responding voice your assent. For you hear the words, 
“The body of Christ,’’ and you answer, ‘““Amen.’” Be therefore 
in very deed a member of Christ’s body, that your Amen may 
be true. 

But why is this mystery shown forth in bread? We will re- 
frain from giving any answer of our own; let us rather listen 
now as always to the Apostle, who, in speaking of this sacrament, 
says: ‘“We, though many, are one bread, one body. — Unus panis, 
unum corpus multi sumus’’ (1 Cor. 10:17). Understand and 
rejoice; for the words spell unity, truth, piety, love. ‘‘One bread”: 
who is this one bread? We the many, who constitute the one body: 
unum corpus multi. Remember that bread is not made from one, 
but from many grains. When you were being exorcized, you were 
ground in the mill; when baptized, you were moistened with wa- 
ter; when you received the fire of the Holy Spirit, you were so 
to speak baked. Strive ye therefore to be what you now behold, 
and receive [in holy Communion] that which you yourselves 
are. 

Thus did the Apostle speak about the bread. And he thereby 
sufficiently indicated, if he did not expressly state, what we are 
to understand concerning the chalice. For in order that there may 
be the visible appearance of bread, many grains must be kneaded 
into a oneness, so that there may take place what holy Scripture 
said about the faithful: ““They were of one mind, and of one 
heart unto God” (Acts 4:32). So also must it be with the wine. 
Call to mind, brethren, how wine is made. Many grapes cling to 
a cluster, but the juice of the many must coalesce into a unity. 


ae 





. . Mysterium vestrum in mensa Dominica positum est: mysterium vestrum 
accipitis.”” 
*This was the formula for administering holy Communion. 
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The Lord Christ therefore [at the Last Supper] signified us,‘ He 
wished us to belong to Himself, He consecrated at His altar the 
mystery of our peace and unity. Whoever therefore receives the 
mystery of unity [i. e., the Eucharist], but does not hold fast 
to the bond of peace, does not receive the mystery in benefit to 
himself, but for a witness against himself. Having been converted 
to the Lord God, the Father almighty, let us with a pure heart 
and inasfar as our weakness allows, offer to Him fullest and truest 
thanks, that in His lovingkindness He deign to hear our prayers; 
may He likewise by His power drive away the evil one from our 
acts and thoughts; may He multiply our faith, govern our mind, 
grant us spiritual thoughts, and lead us to His own beatitude: 
through Jesus Christ His Son. Amen. 


* . 


Since He suffered for us, He entrusted to us His body and blood 
in this sacrament; in fact He made us into the same, for we our- 
selves are become His body, and we ourselves are what by His mercy 
we have received. Remember that at one time you were nothing and 
that you were created. You were transported to the Lord’s threshing 
floor; there you were trodden by the work of oxen, that is by the 
messengers of the Gospel. When as catechumens you were postponed, 
you were stored away in a granary. You entered your names; you 
began to be ground by fasts and exorcisms. Then you came to the 
water and were washed and were made one. With the added fire of 
the Holy Ghost you were baked and became the bread of the Lord. 
Behold, that is what you have received! Now that you see how a 
unity has been achieved, so also strive to be one by loving each other, 
by holding one faith, one hope, undivided charity. When the heretics 
receive this [Eucharist], they receive testimony against themselves, 
because they seek disunity, whereas this bread bespeaks unity. Like- 
wise the wine, formerly in many grapes, is now one. It is one in a 
chalice of sweetness after the torture of the winepress. So you, after 
your fasts and labors, after humility and contrition, are now gathered 
together in the name of Christ as into a chalice: there you are on the 
altar and there you are in the chalice. You are one with us. Together 
we eat, together we drink, because together we live (St. Augustine, 
Sermo 229, for Easter Monday; a fragment. Migne, P.L. 38, c. 1103). 


‘St. Augustine means to say that our Lord’s words, ““This is My body, etc.” 
had reference also to us, His mystical body. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE BREVIARY to a 
T is hardly an exaggeration to say that nearly every modern perp 
book which deals with the breviary as a prayer book — _ 
which does not, that is, deal with it as a collection of rubrics vege 
and text put together to be puzzled out by harassed clerics as ithe 
a daily penance, but considers its excellencies as a manual of _ 
prayer — quotes what Cardinal Newman had to say about it when T 
he was a Protestant. So much so that I was once prompted to look in 1. 
up the context of the famous passage. The context shall be de- Rom 
scribed later on; the passage in question is the following: servi 
There is so much of excellence and beauty in the services of the othe 
Breviary, that, were it skillfully set before the Protestant by Roman- 
istic controversialists as the book of devotions received in their com- Engl 
munion, it would undoubtedly raise a prejudice in their favour. tions 
This was written in 1836. noah 
In 1933, in most parts of the English-speaking world Angli- ast 
cans celebrated the centenary of the beginning of the Oxford | page 
Movement. In that year Catholics could be but interested specta- | the 1 
tors taking no part in the celebrations, which were, after all, purely eae 
an Anglican concern. They felt that indeed the high spot of the 
Movement — its logical conclusion in fact — was reached in 1845. : Ne 
This year occurs the centenary of that event; Catholics the world ew 
over can celebrate with heartfelt thanks the hundredth anniversary Sund 
of the conversion to the true faith of John Henry Newman. } (Aug 
This small tribute to his memory shall take the form of record- on 
ing some of his reactions to the breviary, and of an endeavor to | cm 
autho 


evaluate in some degree what he owed to it. When he was or- | 
dained subdeacon on May 26, 1847, by Cardinal Fransoni in his but n 


private chapel in Rome, Newman became bound for the rest of then, 
his life to the recitation of the divine office. But his preparation tion.’ 
for the subdiaconate can hardly have included, as it has for many schisr 
others, a time of learning to say the office, for he must already he co 
have been tolerably acquainted with it for upwards of ten years | He jj 
at least. - work 

In his famous Apologia Newman tells us how he came by his Com1 


first breviary. ‘‘On Hurrell Froude’s death, in 1836, I was asked brevia 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 


to accept one of his books as a keepsake . . . . I looked with some 
perplexity along the shelves as they stood before me, when an 
intimate friend at my elbow said, “Take that.’ It was the Breviary 
which Hurrell had had with him at Barbados. Accordingly I took 
it, studied it, wrote my Tract from it, and have it on my table in 
constant use till this day.” 


The passage quoted at the beginning of this article was written 
in 1836 and occurs in one of the Tracts for the Times, “‘On the 
Roman Breviary as embodying the substance of the devotional 
services of the Catholic Church.’’ This Tract, like all the series, 
is an appeal to antiquity: it points out the excellencies of the 
breviary, but at the same time Newman warns his Church of 
England readers against some of what he calls the ‘modern addi- 
tions.’’ Such in his view are the prayers to our Lady, to the saints, 
for the faithful departed; and they are singled out as unsuitable 
to find a place in the devotions of an Anglican of those days. But 
with these few exceptions the rest, breathing as he says the very 
air of antiquity, could not fail at least to attract the attention of 
the leaders of the movement who felt the insufficiency of the daily 
forms of prayer laid down by the Book of Common Prayer. 


Newman analyzes the breviary, and after a brief historical re- 
view prints out in English the whole Sunday service for the fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost, and parts of the office of St. Lawrence 
(August 10 — did he light on this saint because the second noc- 
turn lessons were an extract from one of the Fathers, and not the 
usual anonymous historical lesson, and therefore in his eyes of less 
authority?) . These extracts were put before Anglicans as models, 
but not as borrowings from a foreign Church: ‘“‘the publication, 
then, of the selections . . . is, as it were, an act of re-appropria- 
tion.’"” Newman looked back to the time when no heresy nor 
schism divided English Christians. ‘It may suggest, moreover,” 
he continues, “‘character and matter for our private devotions.”’ 
He justifies this on the score that it will be but continuing the 
work of the Protestant reformers who composed the Book of 
Common Prayer chiefly, as regards the choir service, from the 
breviary. 
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Newman went further than that. He tried his hand at the com- 
position of an office in honor of Ken, one of the more famous 
Anglican bishops of the seventeenth century, held much in honor. 
It is all there in this Tract waiting to be read by those interested 
in the by-ways of liturgy: hymn, psalms (of the common of a 
confessor bishop), a second nocturn life (probably Newman's 
own composition, but it reads curiously like a translation from 
the Latin) and a homily on the gospel taken from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor of Holy Living and Dying fame. 


Newman cannot bring himself yet to pray for the dead. He has, 
it is true, made an adaptation of parts of the office of the dead, but 
the phrase that occurs more often than any other therein, Requiem 
aeternam dona eis Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis, he adapts 
consistently to his own thought as 


With thee is the well of life 
And in thy light they shall see light. 


The Tract on the breviary sold well. But Newman remarks 
about it: “It frightened my own friends on its first appearance,” 
A collection of Anglican adaptations of the breviary would be 
interesting indeed. As far as I know none was published until 
after Newman’s reception into the Church. But already in 1837 
or thereabouts the idea of a translation is mooted, but finally 
came to nothing. It would be interesting to know, too, whether 
using the breviary caused him to write of it or the converse. We 
do not know. Attached to a packet of letters of 1836 a note in 
Newman's handwriting shows us the importance he attached to 
his first using the breviary. “March, 1836, is a cardinal point of 
time,” he writes. “It gathers about it, more or less closely, the 
following events: . . . 3. My knowing and using the Breviary.” 
There are nine matters bracketed together with the remark, “a 
new scene gradually opened.”’ Did he use it unexpurgated, or did 
he leave out what he did not then agree with? An extensive 


search in papers and memoirs of those years has failed to solve | 


the problem. 
One pointer we have in his letters where he is speaking of a 
proposed translation of the breviary. The idea was objected to in 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 


some quarters, and Newman speaks in a letter of not going on 
with the translation of hymns, etc., until the matter is settled. He 
also enquires how the book is to be edited. ‘‘I proposed to correct 
the Breviary by some standard. I confess I much dislike correcting 
it by my private judgement, or by the vague opinions of the day, 
or by what people will think. I mentioned . . . the Thirty-nine 
Articles, entitling it “The Breviary Reformed according to the 
Thirty Nine Articles,” but the XXXIX Articles will not cut out 
the legends . . . after all is there any one of our standards which 
would keep out such as ‘May St. Mary and all Saints intercede 
for us to the Lord’?”’ 

This was written in 1838. In 1840 he enquires of one who 
had asked his counsel on the spiritual life: ‘‘Has she such com- 
mand of her time to be able to give herself . . . to devotions... 
using (if she has the slight knowledge of Latin necessary) the 
Breviary, with such omissions as the English Church requires?’ 
The last part of the sentence shows, perhaps, that at first, at least, 
Newman used his breviary, but changed or omitted parts with 
which he could not agree. 

It would be interesting too to find the MS. of the translated 
breviary that was given up in 1840. It was then, or in 1841, that 
Newman for various reasons stopped its printing, and after that 
date there is no more mention of it in his letters. We know that 
the small community at Littlemore founded by Newman and to 
which he retired during his last years as an Anglican, used the 
breviary — in fact recited it in common. That and the study of 
the Fathers was their chief occupation. Ward’s Life of Newman 
describes the day at Littlemore then: ‘‘Divine Office was recited 
daily. There were two meals in the day — breakfast, consisting of 
tea and bread and butter taken standing up, and dinner. In Lent 
no meat was eaten. The rule of the community prescribed silence 
for half the day. Reading, writing and praying were the occupa- 
tions of the morning; later Newman would often take his disciples 
for a walk.” 

The subsequent history of the breviary among the Anglicans is 
really outside the scope of this article. It may be summarized, 
however, for the sake of completeness. The Oxford Movement 
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ended, really, with Newman’s reconciliation to the Church in 
1845. Those who did not follow him looked in after years to 
the guidance of Dr. E. B. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford. The question of an English edition 
(an edition adapted for the use of Anglicans) occurs often in the 
four bulky volumes of his life. 


Now, when in 1836, Newman had written of the breviary he 
based what he wrote on the Roman breviary — what other could 
he conveniently use? Pusey on the other hand was all the time 
concerned with the Sarum breviary, the last edition of which had 
been printed in Queen Mary’s reign. Liturgical scholarship in those 
days was not so advanced as now, especially among non-Catholics, 
Pusey and his followers thought, at least that is the opinion ut- 
tered in his life, that by using the Sarum breviary they would not 
be using a Roman, but re-editing a liturgy of English origin. Even 
nowadays one meets people who hold this thesis: that whatever 
came from Salisbury (Sarum) even before the Reformation is non- 
Roman. As well say that the liturgy used today by the Friars 
Preachers, which dates back to the days of St. Dominic, is non- 
Roman. Pusey could not see his way to editing a Sarum breviary, 
though he did bring out many Catholic prayerbooks (The Para- 
dise of the Christian Soul among them) “‘adapted to the use of 
members of the English Church.’” But in 1885 there appeared 
for the use of the Anglican sisterhood at Devonport, with the 
foundation of which Pusey had had much to do forty years before- 
hand, The Breviary according to the Renowned Church of Salis- 
bury. Unfortunately I have not been able to see a copy of this; 
one gathers that much was omitted. As recently as 1921 the Ox- 
ford University Press published a monastic breviary for the Church 
of England Sisters at Wantage. Books of day hours in English 
had been printed in 1847 and 1852 (both Sarum). 


After so much about what may be termed illegitimate breviaries 
or extracts from them it is right here to pay tribute to the work 
of a Catholic priest which appeared in 1830 before the beginning 
of the Oxford Movement. In these days when English-speaking 





*The adaptation consisted chiefly in leaving out the prayers addressed to our 
Lady, and any too definite teaching about the Blessed Sacrament. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 


countries can no longer rely for their liturgical books on the pub- 
lishing houses abroad we have been obliged to set to and print 
books for ourselves. Already the U.S.A. has seen the publication 
of breviary, missal and ritual, and in England we are promised a 
breviary this year. This latter I saw announced as the first to be 
produced in England since the Reformation. But in 1830 Canon 
F, Husenbeth produced the first edition of the breviary to be pub- 
lished here since 1556 — a 32mo of 1,000 pages and in four vol- 
umes with the saints of the local proper in their correct places, and 
not in a supplement at the end of the book. Honor where honor 
is due. 


Afther this parenthesis, to return to Newman. It would be un- 
true to say that his use of the breviary alone brought him to the 
Church; yet it can certainly be said that under God his breviary 
helped him on his way. His love for the Fathers, for Athanasius 
above all, for Gregory, for Augustine, for Leo, can but have at- 
tracted him to that form of prayer in which their writings have 
so conspicuous a place. That they through their writings influ- 
enced him greatly we know, and the fact that the true Church of 
Christ alone makes use of them in her public, official worship can- 
not have been without its effect. 

John Henry Newman knelt at Fr. Dominic’s feet to make his 
first confession, his soul formed and nourished by the Church's 
prayer in which he had long joined. After his reconciliation, the 
very next day, we find him in the little oratory at Littlemore say- 
ing office, with his friends, Fr. Dominic the Passionist presiding. 

LANCELOT SHEPPARD 














THE PARABLE OF BREAD | 


HE sunny kitchen at Grailville was full of the warm 
smell of baking. The bread makers had sifted and 
cleaned the wheat, ground it into flour, mixed and 
kneaded the dough. They had shaped the warm spongy 
mass into generous loaves and with a sharp knife had 

traced the sign of the cross atop each one. Now their task was al- 
most finished. Proudly they took the brown, crusty loaves from 
the oven, tested them to see if they sounded hollow to the knock 
(the sign of thorough baking), and ranged them on the racks 
to cool. In a few hours, the bread would be on the dinner table, 
the least noticed perhaps of all articles of food, the sturdy main- 
stay of life. 


Few people think of commenting on bread, or seeing anything 
significant in it. Why should they? Bread is only bread, some- 
thing that everybody eats, that everybody takes for granted. ‘‘In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shall eat bread,’’ God had said to 
the first man, and people have eaten bread in some form or other 
ever since the sons of Adam learned to plow. No crop can ever 
have gilded the fields, or swung before the winds, more often than 
wheat. 

The young green wheat, divinely springing, 
The young green wheat, forever singing. 

From Adam to Moses men plowed the soil, sowed the grain, 
ground it into flour and made bread. Probably bread was taken 
as much for granted then as it is now. But during the years of 
wandering in the Sinai wilderness the Jews came to learn some- 
thing of the significance of bread and the reverence it should call 
forth because of what it was foreshadowing. 


“They shall make me a sanctuary,’’ God said to Moses, ‘‘and 
I will dwell in the midst of them.’ And in this sanctuary, this 
first temple that the Jews built under God’s most detailed instruc- 
tions, what was to be placed there, in the Holy Place? Bread was 
to be placed there. ‘“You shall take fine flour and shall bake twelve 
loaves thereof . . . and thou shalt set them six and six, one against 
another upon the table of the Lord.’’ Nothing was too fine, or 
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PARABLE OF BREAD 


too beautiful or too rare, for this tabernacle in the wilderness. Built 
of wood that was reputed incorruptible, every wooden surface 
overlaid with beaten gold, every vessel in it solid gold, yet in it was 
bread, the humblest, commonest thing in the world. It was under- 
standable that the innermost recesses of the tabernacle should house 
the tablets of the law, the miraculous rod that had blossomed, and 
a dish of the miraculous manna that had fallen from the sky. 


* But was bread then also miraculous, that it should be set beside 


the golden candlestick with its seven branches, beside the golden 
altar, where ‘‘the clearest incense’ glowed? ‘“Thou shalt set upon 
the table loaves of proposition, in My sight always.” It may have 
been thought by the men who built the temple that bread was 
there merely as a sign that all their necessities of life were from 
God. Its significance was more than that. The bread in the Holy 
Place was the shadow of the Living Bread that God would send 
down from heaven when all those builders had been fifteen hun- 
dred years in their graves. 

From the day that the first temple was finished, and so long 
as there was a temple to be the hub of the people’s faith, ‘‘the 
bread before the face of the Lord’’ was every week renewed. 
Twelve years before Christ was born the building of a new 
temple was begun — the new temple, which would also be the 
last — and still the Holy Place housed the golden candlestick with 
its perpetual light, the incense and the bread. When the temple 
had been eleven years in building, Christ’s old kinsman, Zachary, 
was allowed to take his turn to go into the Holy Place, to trim 
the candles, to wave the censer, to renew the bread. But a year 
afterwards, Christ was born. The Living Bread that had been 
thus foreshadowed in the temple for more than forty generations 
came down on earth. The significance of the Holy Bread, on 
which God would always fix His gaze, became clear: all that hap- 
pened in the life of the grain, and of bread, was to be a showing 
forth, in the humblest of ways, of the history of God made man, 
of “‘flesh made bread.”’ 


Between the things of earth and of heaven there is a real, if 
mysterious, relationship. The parables Christ spoke tell in human 
terms of spiritual realities that are infinitely higher. The miracles 
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He worked were parables in action. Every created thing is, in a 
sense, a parable, a sacrament, because all creatures and all that hap- 
pens in the world do mysteriously reflect, though on a lower plane, 
the things of heaven. And of all created things few have so plain 
a parable, or mirror more clearly their higher reality, than bread; 
than flour; than the wheat that is sown in the soil. 

“That which thou sowest is not quicl:ened, except it die first,’ 
said St. Paul. He was only echoing Christ’s own words, that were 
prophetical of Himself: “Unless the grain of wheat, falling into 
the earth, die, itself remaineth alone.”” Christ was the wheat sown 
in spring, on Annunciation day: “‘but if the wheat die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’”’ For Christ that self-annihilation began with 
His first cry, it ran through every moment of His life, in a world 
of earthly values and standards, in which He could never feel at 
home, any more than an ordinary human being could feel at home 
in the sea-depths. The grain in the soil surrenders itself to the 
pressure of the earth and darkness, and the damp, and the slow, 
blind life that crawls in the clods. Such was the measure of 
Christ’s surrender to this world that was foreign to Him, hateful 
and vile to Him because sinful. 

The wheat springs up, “‘first the blade, then the head, afterwards 
the full grain in the head.’’ Christ died to Himself in becoming 
man, and the seed grew golden with the merits that sprang from 
this act. Then the sickle was put in. He was cut down by His 
passion, He was bruised for our sins under the flail, He gave His 
body to the strikers in the threshings, He was ground under the 
millstone of the Cross that He might become food for many. 
Wheat is transformed by fire into bread, our daily bread: and what 
was the Last Supper but a transforming of Christ into bread, 
effected by His love that burned brighter than the fire? ‘‘This 
is My body, which is given for you.”’ 

It was not mere coincidence that the ceremony of the cutting 
of the Passover sheaf, which took place every year, should coin- 
cide with the death-day of Christ. The day before, while the 
people had made choice between Christ and Barabbas, officials 
from the temple had gone out to the fields to choose which of 
the early sown wheat they would sacrifice. This they bound with 
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PARABLE OF BREAD 


thongs and left standing in the field. Next day, while Christ’s 
life was drippng away in His blood, His hands and feet torn with 
the sickle of the nails, three men cut down the wheat that had 
been chosen. Then followed the passion that all grain has to go 
through if it is to become bread and be the life of men: 

I was lifted up, 

I was cut down, 

I was broken, 

I was burned. 

And at last, while Christ was lying dead, His offering com- 
pleted, the wheat, now flour, ground fine and soon to be the holy 
bread, was being offered in the temple. No more could be done 
to Christ now, the limit of His pain was reached. ‘Bread wheat 
must be broken small,’’ God had said through Isaias. ‘Bread 
wheat must be broken small; but the thrasher shall not thrash 
it for ever, neither shall the cart-wheel hurt it, nor break it with 
its teeth.” 

The grain of wheat has to die to itself to produce any harvest; 
it has to be transformed by the fire of love to become the food, 
that people could not live without. That is the course of the 
common seed wheat, it was the course of Christ’s life; that of 
His followers must be the same. The story of wheat, and of bread, 
is the story of Christ — , 


I was lifted up, For I am strength, 

I was cut down, I am cleanness, 

I was broken, I am freedom, 

I was burned. I am light. 

All four elements I am lifted, 

of the round world and draw men unto me; 
meet in me the fair body 

for men’s feeding. of God’s Son. 


Bread is only bread, our common daily food. But to the 
break bakers at Grailville who have followed the process from the 
planting of the wheat to the serving of the finished loaf, it will 
Never again be commonplace. For them, young women, eager 
to share as lay apostles in the work of redemption, the parable 
of bread holds the secret of Christ’s apostolate and their own. 

MARY ALICE DUDDY. 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 
I. THE CONSECRATION OF VIRGINS’ 


RULY fitting it is and just, truly right and wholesome 
for the soul, that we in every place and time should 
render thanks to Thee, o holy Lord, omnipotent 
Father, eternal God, who dwellest benignly in bodies 
that are chaste, and lovest unsullied souls. 


Human nature was vitiated in the first men by the devil’s de- 
ceit; but by Thy Word, through whom all things are made, Thou 
so repairest it that not only is it restored to original innocence, 
but by Thy mercy is enabled to enjoy eternal blessings, the fruit 
of the New Age: though men are still imprisoned in a mortal 
frame, Thou elevatest them to heights where they resemble angels. 

Look down, O Lord, upon the handmaids present here, who 
place in Thy hand their resolve of continence and with devoted 
love offer themselves to Thee from whom they have received the 
will itself to do so. For how else could their spirit, wrapt up in 
mortal flesh, triumph over nature’s law, over liberty thirsting for 
license, over the force of habit and the impulses of youth, unless 
Thou, O God, didst kindle their free will with a love of virginity, 
unless Thou didst graciously foster this desire in their hearts, and 
supply the needed strength? 

Thou hast poured out Thy grace on all nations, and hast 
adopted heirs of the New Dispensation from every people under 
the sun in numbers like to the countless stars. But among the 
other gifts Thou didst implant in Thy children, who were not 
born of blood or of fleshly lust but of the Holy Spirit, a further 

From the Roman Pontifical. This magnificent consecratory prayer, the preface 
of the solemn rite, embodies more perfectly than any other document the Church's 
profound reverence for the virginal state and her teaching concerning its excel- 
lence. The rite ag contained in the Pontifical can be used only for the profession 
of solemn vows. Most ceremonials of religious profession, however, are somehow 
based on it, and borrow certain of its texts. It is symptomatic of our neglect of 
the liturgy that books on the religious life frequently ignore altogether this offi- 
cial expression of the Church’s mind on the subject; in fact, we know of no 
readily available English translation of the preface, not to speak of the entire 
rite. (The recent volume by Fr. Reinhold, The Soul Afire, contains a partial 
translation.) We hope the present version, together with Msgr. Hellriegel’s 


homily, will provide welcome matter of meditation for all who will this sum- 
mer make vows, or renew them. 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


special grace from the fountain of Thy bounty sprang up in cer- 
tain souls. Though no prohibition was ever to lessen the honor 
of the married state, and the nuptial blessing would always re- 
main undimmed on conjugal life, there yet came forward loftier 
souls who disdained for themselves the conjugal union of hus- 
band and wife, but desired to attain the mystery of which it is a 
sign; who declined to imitate what in marriage is done, but ardent- 
ly loved what by marriage is symbolized. And thus thrice-blest 
virginity acknowledged its Author, and though rivalling angelic 
integrity, dedicated itself to serve in the bridal chamber of Him 
who is equally the Spouse of perpetual virginity and perpetual 
virginity’s Son. 

Grant therefore, O Lord, the strength and guidance of Thy pro- 
tection to these Thy handmaids who implore Thy help and who 
ask to be made strong by the consecration which flows from Thy 
blessing. The ancient enemy will ever attack all loftier aspirations 
with snares the more crafty; and he desires above all to tarnish the 
palm of their perfect continence. May he never, through lack of 
watchfulness, find entry into their minds, and rob their virginal 
state of what must be cherished even by those who are married. 

Through the gift of Thy Spirit, Lord, make them display a 
prudent modesty, an affection that is discreet, a gentle manner 
mixed with gravity, a freedom that is chaste. Make them fervent 
in love and allow them to love nothing apart from Thee. May 
they so live as to deserve all praise, yet never seek to be praised of 
men. May they be Thy glory through holiness of body, through 
purity of soul. May their love blend with fear of Thee; may love 
inspire their serving Thee. 

Be Thou their honor, Thou their joy, Thou the sole object of 
their desire. Be to them a solace in sadness, a counsel in perplexity, 
a defense under injury, a source of patience in distress. In poverty 
be their abundance, in scarcity their food, in illness be their rem- 
edy. Let them possess all things in Thee, the highest object of 
their love; through Thee, let them prove ever faithful to what 
they now solemnly promise. 

Striving to please Thee, the Searcher of hearts, not by bodily 
beauty but by that of soul, let them be counted in the number of 
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the wise virgins, so that they may await the coming of the heav- 
enly Spouse with their lamps of virtue burning and their oil pre- 
pared. Let them not be troubled by the unexpected arrival of 
the King, but with confident minds, and lighted lamps in hand, 
let them be joined to the virginal choir that forms His retinue 
and joyfully run to meet Him. May they not be banished with 
the foolish virgins, but freely enter through the royal gate together 
with the wise, and then, well tried in lasting chastity, remain 
forever in the endless following of Thy Lamb. Thus, through 
Thy giving, may they merit to be adorned with the gift of vir- 
ginity as with a fruit a hundredfold. Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. . . 


II. RECEPTION, FIRST VOWS AND FINAL PROFESSION’ 


Bless the Lord, all ye His angels: ye that are mighty 
in strength, that do His will. O my soul, bless the 
Lord: and all that is within me praise His holy name. 
Three mysteries adorn this hallowed day: reception into the 
community, first profession and the everlasting consecration; three 
mysteries which, next to the divine mysteries of our redemption, 
are the finest and noblest which a community can celebrate and 
offer to the majesty of God. These three mysteries are much like 
the structure of your beautiful chapel: out there the vestibule, 
then the church proper, and here the sanctuary— the beginning, 
the continuation and the consummation of the religious life. 
The postulants who today are receiving the religious garb will 
be placed in the courtyard, in the vestibule of the King. The 
habit with which they will be vested is not “‘just’’ a garment for 
the body; it is the continuation of the baptismal garb and an 
anticipation of the garment of glory worn by those virgin souls 
“who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.”” By her bless- 
ing the Church raises this garment to a supernatural dignity, 
pouring into it the blessings of redemption, making it a “holy 
habit” that will speak to the world “‘of the great things which 
God hath done to my soul.’’ With a kiss of profound reverence 
a Sister will, morning after morning, take the sacred habit to clothe 





*Sermon given at St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


her body which is God's exclusive property. May this holy habit 
be to you, dear Sisters, a source of protection and the outward 
symbol of your inner dedication. No wonder that men who 
would ordinarily pay no attention to girls of your age along the 
street, remove their hat and say: “* Good morning, Sister!’’ It 
is because of the holy habit and all that it stands for. You postu- 
lants will have the honor of receiving this morning the religious 
habit, a garb so sacred and significant that, when a few years ago 
a religious community disobeyed the directions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Rome demanded the removal of the holy habit. May the 
religious garb be to you always a safeguard, a protection, a bul- 
wark for your inner life and a manifestation to the world of what 
you are and what you do. “O how beautiful are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts. My soul longeth and fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord!”’ 


And you, dear novices, will make your first profession this 


morning, an act which is not as yet the final answer, but a con- 


tinuation rather of your novitiate and a preparation for your 
unending consecration. Your step this morning is your engage- 
ment to the divine Bridegroom. As novices you have merely worn 
a headgear, as professed Sisters you will wear the sacred veil 
(velamen sacrum), not simply a holy veil (velamen sanctum), 
but a veil related to the sacrifice of your Bridegroom. Take then 
this sacrificially significant veil and wear it with faith and love 
as a sign of your perfect submission to Christ, the Bridegroom, 
and as the expression of the life of poverty, chastity and obedience 
you are now commencing. 


And you, venerable Sisters, are about to take the most impor- 
tant step of all! This morning you will close the circle of Christ’s 
gospel left open by those who have not bound themselves to ob- 
serve the evangelical counsels; you will complete it by the pro- 
fession of the Lord’s counsels of perpetual poverty, chastity and 
obedience. You will act, and God will act this morning. 1) You 
will consecrate yourself forever to God. 2) And God will conde- 
scend to consecrate you to be forever a bride of His only-begotten 
Son. Your act is indeed great and holy, but God’s act is infinitely 
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greater and holier. He will make you a bride of Jesus Christ, not 
individually—for Christ has only one Bride, His Church—but 
will grant you the privilege of sharing in a fuller measure in the 
chaste bridal union of Christ and the Church. God's act is sem- 
piternal and therefore needs no renewal. Our acts however bear 
the marks of human frailty, and therefore you will, year after 
year, renew your holy vows, the consecration which you are today 
making to the Lord your God. In the Communion of today’s 
holy Sacrifice His grace will make your virginity fruitful so “‘that 
Christ be formed in you.’’ And since the Bridegroom to whom 
you will be espoused today is King, you will have the honor to 
be His Queen. But, remember, “noblesse oblige’’! If we are “‘some- 
body,’’ we must also act as ‘“‘somebody.’’ Make yourselves worthy 
of your royal Bridegroom—by your words, your actions, your 
entire life. 


“Angels on earth’’ is the title the early Church gave to con- 
secrated virgins. What an inspiration for your own lives, there- 
fore, should you not draw from contemplating the angelic spirits, 
and their selfless lives of worship and of service! In particular, 
your model should be the prince of angels, St. Michael, who is 
1) the censer-bearer at the heavenly altar, 2) the standard-bearer 
who conducts the souls from purgatory to the holy light, 3) the 
leader (dux) in the great battle for God. Are these offices not the 
objects of your holy calling too? You are first of all to be censer- 
bearers, putting daily on the fire of your loving hearts the three 
grains of mystic incense: poverty, chastity and obedience, that they 
may ascend to God as an odor of sweetness and that His mercy may 
abundantly descend upon you, and through you on the other 
members of Christ. At the offertory, when you place your hearts 
and your vows on the altar, the celebrant will bless the incense— 
the symbol of your oblation—in these words: ‘“Through the in- 
tercession of St. Michael the Archangel, standing at the right hand 
of the altar of incense, and of all His elect, may the Lord vouch- 
safe to bless this incense, and receive it as an odor of sweetness.” 
And as he censes our gifts he prays: ‘‘May this incense which 
Thou hast blessed, O Lord, ascend to Thee, and may Thy mercy 
descend upon us.” 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


At the offertory of the requiem Mass we ask God that His 
“standard-bearer holy Michael may lead the faithful souls out of 
the misery of purgatory into the holy light.’’ Your particular 
work, dear Sisters, is to care for the sick. You stand between health 
and sickness, either leading those ‘‘in misery’’ back to joyful 
service in the Church, or assisting them in reaching safely that 
home of perfect health for which they have been created and re- 
deemed. It takes great, unselfish souls to do that work well, to 
bring cheer and the joy of the Holy Ghost to the sick, and to turn 
their sufferings into a perfect participation in the sufferings of 
Christ, their divine Head. 


And surely, you want to be leaders in that great spiritual bat- 
tle that is raging today, a battle more serious and subtle than 
that which is being fought in the world-conflagration of our age! 
For the war in which you by your baptismal and religious profes- 
sion are engaged on the side of God is the diabolical war of hatred 
against charity, of untruth against truth, of the old commandment 
of the devil to ‘‘break asunder’ against the new commandment of 
Christ “‘that you love one another as I have loved you.”” “‘O my 
soul, bless the Lord; and all that is within me praise His holy 
name. 


And you, dear people, who have come here to participate in 
this triple mystery, if you desire to know how sacred these virgins 
are in the eyes of the Church, then listen to the Roman Pontifical 
(the rite of consecration of virgins) : 


By the authority of almighty God and the blessed apostles Peter 
and Paul, we solemnly pronounce an endless anathema upon those 
who would tamper with these consecrated virgins that have been 
placed under the banner of chastity, or who would deprive them of 
their possessions or disturb them in their peace. Should anyone 
dare to do so, let him be accursed in his house and on the street; 
let him be accursed in town and in the field, accursed when awake 
or asleep, while eating or drinking; accursed when walking and sit- 
ting. Accursed be his flesh and bones, and may he be deprived of 
health from the crown, of his head to the soles of his feet. May the 
curse come upon him which Moses in the law called down from 
God on the sons of iniquity. May his name be blotted out from the 
book of life, and may he be numbered no longer with the elect. 
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May his portion and inheritance be with Cain, the fratricide, with 
Dathan and Abiron, with Ananias and Saphira, with Simon the 
Magician and Judas the traitor, and with all those who said to 
God: “Depart from us, we care not for Thy paths”. May such a 
one perish on the day of judgment, may the eternal fire devour 
him with the devil and his angels, unless he make restitution and 
amend. Fiat, fiat. So be it, so be it! 

That shows to us priests and to you of the laity what respon- 
sibilities we have towards these virgins of Christ, these “‘golden 
chalices’”” consecrated and set apart for God’s service. But to you 
also, dear Sisters, it points out what responsibilities you have 
towards us, towards the whole Church, and how you must at 
all times make yourselves worthy of so great an honor and dignity, 


Before we continue the holy Sacrifice in which these great 
things will be sealed with the blood of the Bridegroom, I wish 
to bring sincerest greetings, in the first place, to you, Venerable 
Mother, head of this community. You are holding here the 
place of Christ. The increase of sanctity in your daughters will 
increase your holiness. Before God you are responsible for their 
state of virginity, fruitful virginity. May these newly professed 
virgins be your joy in this life and your crown in eternity. May 
they never disappoint you, Venerable Mother, nor Mother Church. 


And to you, dear Sisters of this community, our good wishes 
on this festive day! Your community is being enlarged this morn- 
ing. With Mother Church we pray, that the material enlargement 
may be the sign of spiritual increase, so that while the commu- 
nity grows through the addition of these new members it may 
likewise expand in Christlife and virtue. May that be your daily 
joy — and goal! 

And you who are about to be professed, you above all are 
deserving of our heartiest wishes that ‘“Christ may be formed in 
you,’ that you may be a delight to the Church, an honor to 
your community, that, through the Spirit of Jesus Christ, you 
may bring forth abundant fruit, and “be mighty in strength.” 
May the Lord ever be with you! 

But the parents, here present, are also worthy of our felicita- 
tions. On occasions like this we often hear ‘‘of the great sacri- 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


fice parents are making by giving up their daughter to the con- 
vent.”’ Is it really a sacrifice when one receives a hundredfold in 
return? I believe it is rather an honor, a source of great rejoicing 
and thanksgiving. Already you are receiving the hundredfold 
from God through these your daughters. I can read in your faces, 
dear parents, brothers, sisters and relatives, the happiness that fills 
your soul as you behold these privileged virgins, your flesh and 
blood. Rejoice, this is also your day! 

And now, let us continue the holy sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘the Crown of virgins.’’ May the words of the epistle 
chanted in today’s Mass be fulfilled: “Grace be unto you, and 
peace from Him that is, and that was, and that is to come; and 
from the seven spirits which are before the throne of God’ — 
and, may we add, from your guardian angels which also are be- 
fore His throne — ‘‘and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful 
witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings 
of the earth, who hath loved us’ — who loves you — “and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood.”” To Him be glory 
and empire, honor and benediction for ever and ever. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE RELIGIOUS SYLLABUS OF A MODERN SCHOOL’ 


N a school situated amidst docks, as ours is, one is brought 
face to face with stern realities. We have to help these boys 
and girls to grow into men and women who will not be 
content merely to act on the defensive or live in the cata- 
combs or be apologetic about their religion. We want them 

not only to be able to mix with non-Catholics on equal terms, 
but also to radiate Christ, sharing the good tidings with their 
fellows and so letting their light shine before men that through 
their influence the hour may quickly come when, in our Lord’s 
words, all ‘‘true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” 

The fundamentals of a religious syllabus must always be the 
same, but syllabuses differ in arrangement and approach accord- 
ing to the age and capacity of the child. 

We decided to work our course so that the Mass stood out as 
transcending everything else in importance, even as everything 
that our Lord did on this earth led to the first Mass and to His 
ensuring that through the ministry of His priests that same Sacri- 
fice should be offered from the rising to the setting of the sun and 
that the fruits of His passion should be applied to souls for the 
salvation of the world. 

By using the holy Mass as the center of the scheme and all the 
gifts and graces which come from our full participation in it, in- 
cluding holy Communion, we keep ever before our eyes and those 
of the children the Catholic’s desire to be ‘“‘one with Christ,”’ to 
be the sons of God and heirs of heaven.*For we received this son- 
ship as a free gift at baptism and the sanctifying grace which was 
then infused into our souls has to grow in us, and is most pow- 
erfully increased through the Mass. Hence we follow a liturgical 
rather than a catechetical or any other order, because this keeps 
us always centered on the Mass and in tune with the mind of the 
Church for the season. Thus our work is lively and more real as 


*A report given at the Liturgical School held in London in January, 1945. 
Quoted from Liturgy (quarterly of the English Society of St. Gregory), April, 
1945. 
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A RELIGIOUS SYLLABUS 


we follow the mysteries of our Lord’s life, passion, death and 
resurrection and His dealings with the Church throughout the 
ages. 

I propose to show in a little more detail how we make the lit- 
urgy the basis, the center and unifying force of our work, as I 
think that by using the liturgical approach and order any syllabus 
could be adapted and worked to the best possible advantage. We 
did the old (Salford) syllabus in this way from 1934, and now 
we are doing the new one. I ought to say that the scheme has 
grown and developed during all this time and that each year it is 
subject to revision and modification of detail both as a whole and 
for a particular class. In practice we base all our week’s work on 
the proper of the Mass for the preceding Sunday. Each Friday we 
read with the children the proper of the Mass for the coming Sun- 
day and on the following Monday we begin a week’s work based 
on the topics suggested by either the introit, the epistle and gospel, 
or on the tone of the Mass as a whole. We do not always keep 
rigidly to this because some of the propers of the Sunday Masses 
are not as suitable as others, and holidays intervene; but broadly 
speaking that is the plan. I will take a specific example to show 
what I mean: the Sunday within the octave of the Epiphany and 
the feast of the Holy Family. 

We shall use the Mass of the Sunday as the basis and fit the 
feast in — the gospel for both Masses being the same, namely the 
account of the finding of our Lord in the temple. The work 
divides into three parts and will cover catechism and doctrine, 
New Testament and Catholic Action — all arising from the Sun- 
day and the feast. 


First the idea of the introit (of the Sunday) is that of our 
Lord as King whom we are to adore with the angels and to serve 
with gladness. How are we to give this adoration and service? 
First by offering holy Mass. And so we shall review the ends of 
the sacrifice of the Mass and stress its excellence. Then we serve 
God by keeping His commandments; and so we shall specially 
study the first commandment of God, which deals with the honor 
we are to pay Him, and the fourth which deals with our duties 
in the family in which God has placed us. 
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Secondly, the thought arises — what can we do to bring about 
God’s kingdom? So we shall first of all explain the petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, ‘““Thy kingdom come,’’ and we shall enliven 
ourselves about the “‘morning offering’’ and what it really means 
for us and for the salvation of the world. Having dealt with the 
spiritual part which we can play in furthering God’s kingdom 
we shall turn to the material help which we can give, for instance 
through the Society of the Holy Childhood. Lastly, the gospel 
story will be the basis of the picture of our Lord’s home life as a 
boy aged about twelve years — the Senior School (upper grades) 
stage. We shall note that ‘“‘He went down to Nazareth and was 
subject to them,”’ and bring out the duties of the elder child at 
home and of the young wage-earner copying our Lord in the car- 
penter’s shop. 

That would be the week’s work. Sometimes we group several 
Sundays together, for instance the Sundays between Easter and 
the Ascension. On the second Sunday after Easter the gospel is the 
story of the Good Shepherd and the whole idea of the Mass is of 
our Lord as the Good Shepherd who gathers souls into His Church 
for their salvation. Thinking of this and of the last words of the 
gospel of Low Sunday, namely, ‘‘Many other signs also Jesus did 
in the sight of His disciples which are not written in this book,” 
we enquire into these things which were done and in spirit we live 
with the apostles who were preparing for their work as priests and 
bishops. And so we study the catechism and doctrine of the ninth 
article of the creed, the New Testament accounts of our Lord’s 
appearances to His apostles and the first part of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This takes us to Ascension day when we prepare for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost on Whit Sunday. 

In this way we cover the whole course, and the more one studies 
the propers of the Sundays the more one realizes that in this way 
all essential things are studied. Several of the important ones, for 
example confession and grace, are treated several times, and yet all 
is kept close to our Sunday Masses or to those of the special feasts. 

We set apart the four weeks before Advent and use them to 
study the Mass as a whole, treating of the idea of sacrifice, the 
sacrifices of the Old Law, the Sacrifice on Calvary and how that 
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A RELIGIOUS SYLLABUS 


Sacrifice is continued in an unbloody manner in the Mass. The 
principal parts of the Mass are reviewed and we spend the rest of 
the time learning to offer Mass well. We find the places in the 
missal, learn the meaning of the Latin words used, and fix pictures 
of the actions of the priest into blank books and enter opposite 
the picture the prayer which he says and that we are to say. We 
find special groups of prayers throughout the Mass and the times 
when they occur, such as the salutations of the priest to the people 
and the replies of the congregation. After this month of ground- 
ing, which every child gets three times in its Modern School life, 
we continually work at the most essential matter of how best to 
assist at Mass. 


We find it a great help that we have one special School Mass 
on Wednesdays when each teacher can have his class in a separate 
group with space to move around, if necessary, to help the chil- 
dren to do what they are trying to do. We mark the missals be- 
forehand and decide on special things to look for so as to reduce 
distractions to a minimum. In addition there are feast days and 
Sundays when we give all the help we can. Twice in each month 
on Sundays the children sing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei in plainsong. We occasionally answer Mass out 
loud on weekdays — boys and girls together. On the Sundays on 
which we sing, a boy or girl takes turns to be the cantor. We do 
not reach a high pitch of excellence in the chant, but the children, 
of average and even of quite low intelligence, know the words and 
what is the meaning of the Latin. 

You will realize that what we do is very elementary, but we 
deal with children from very poor homes, not necessarily in the 
material sense but from a Catholic standpoint. The children are 
frequently backward and it is really very often a case of convert- 
ing the parents as well as the child, as the parents, through slack- 
ness, have let their faith die and the child has little or no chance. 
Hence it is essential to stress very much that we are born not to 
get a good education nor to earn a good living but, before all else, 
to know, love and serve God, and that if we spent the whole of 
our lives in trying to assist at Mass properly we should not have 
become perfect when we die. 
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This concentration on the Mass as the central theme is, to my 
mind, essential; otherwise when the child leaves us at fourteen or 
maybe fifteen years, it may indeed know that it is bound to go to 
Mass, but if-it has not learned to love it by sharing in it, it will 
cease going. On the other hand, if the child begins to understand 
the liturgy, he begins through the wonder of it to adore God; and 
this mentality grows in him. As a scheme which has the liturgy as 
its center puts first things first, all else falls into place and follows 
at the right time. Love and understanding of holy Communion 
grows, and the child feels its need to complete Mass by Com- 
munion. The other sacraments also fit into their places round this: 
baptism, the sacrament by which we become the children of God, 
able to share in these wondrous privileges; confirmation, to help 
us to preserve them; penance, to remove obstacles to grace and to 
strengthen its flow; holy orders, to ensure that we have priests to 
offer the Mass and administer the sacraments; matrimony, that 
sufficient people are born to fill heaven with saints; and extreme 
unction to make sure that we do not fail to adore God to do His 
will in our last moments. The child begins in its simple way to 
realize the unity and universality of the Church— the same Mass 
everywhere for all men, no matter what color or nation. 


The sense of the majesty of God and His great importance or 
rather of His omnipotence puts the ordinary things of life in their 
right order. The boy and girl from a school like ours has to enter 
a humdrum and monotonous world in which ordinary jobs have 
to be done, no matter how our planners plan, and where not 


everyone can find a satisfying job. Faced with this reality, man, 


must either have as his purpose in life to win life eternal by doing 
his work for the honor and glory of God and so keep this life in 
its right perspective, or he must be a materialist facing one dis- 
illusionment after another as an individual. And when whole 
nations are bred in this philosophy, we have horrors such as those 
which we are now experiencing. Therefore I am certain that the 
only hope for the world is to generate a love of the liturgy in our 
children so that God may be loved and served and His kingdom 
come. 
TERESA GRAY 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
RETURN TO WORSHIP 


UR impatient age wants to see results in everything it 
undertakes, quick and sizable results. We like sta- 
tistics and diagrams, polls and quizzes. The one 
movement that should be immune against such temp- 
tations is the liturgical movement. What good is it 

if we number the dioceses or parishes that favor this or that litur- 
gical improvement and if we try to weigh the things that are im- 
ponderable? I was never impressed by the “three hundred million 
Catholics’ line of argument, because that figure is not correct in 
the first place, and, secondly, what does it mean? Does it include 
all the fallen away anti-clericals of upper middle class Latin Eu- 
rope and South America? If we started to measure our success by 
the sale of ORATE FRATRES — which would increase if our editor 
changed the title to something pronounceable and English, I think 
—or by the sale of plain surplices, missals and better vestments, 
or by the spread of the dialog or sung Mass, where would we get? 
The figures, untampered with and arrived at without wishful 
thinking, might be very, very disappointing and we might dis- 
cover that the leavening process of the “massa Catholica’’ has not 
even gotten a good start. Or we might be so pleased that we would 
settle down to nice, smug complacency and be convinced that, if 
we keep on going, we will get there as Ford and Coca Cola got 
there. 


The Return to Worship is something far too spiritual to be 
promoted by salesmanship, or to be pushed by meetings and prop- 
aganda. Let us not forget that tremendous spadework has to be 
done before we can be sure of ourselves. 


Western man has often been accused by the East that he is an 
impatient activist, and even the Latin nations feel that far too 
much this-worldly optimism is the curse of the Nordic race. The 
disaster in all fields where our type of man has entered is too vis- 
ible now for us to be able to shrug off this call to examine our 
collective conscience. After all, even a successful war and the defeat 
of an aggressor is only so far a step forward as is the stopping of 
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a forest fire at a certain point — what it leaves behind is not nice 
to look at. 

Lest our efforts to make our people return to worship and to 
the fulness of Christ’s sacramental mysteries fail because of the 





same reasons so many other beautiful plans of Western man have | 


failed, we shall have to pay more attention to thought and con- 
tempiation of our aims, to the doctrinal background and, by no 
means least, to history. What is the use of advocating this or that 
detail if it is not correct? And who can say whether it is correct 
unless the patient scholar first has time to find the facts? 

There are great names in the field of liturgical research: Cabrol, 
Festugiére, Casel, Bishop, Duchesne, Doelger, Morin, Dreves- 
Blume, to name only a few of the better known ones. And now 
our own country has taken up where Europe left off, and a whole 
generation of scholars is being educated in the proven system de- 
veloped by sound liturgical analysis at the Catholic University by 
Dr. J. Quasten. The results are visible in the splendid annual 
Traditio, a worthy brother of Speculum, of the Jahrbuch fiir 
Liturgiewissenschaft, of Doelger’s Antike und Christentum, and 
of the various first-rate series of publications that are forever con- 
nected with such names and places as Mont-Ceésar, Solesmes, Farn- 
borough, Maria Laach, Beuron, and the great universities of Eu- 
rope. 

Our liturgical dreams need this constant corrective of sound 
historical research; and while the men who labor patiently at their 
desks and in libraries, made cautious by their better knowledge of 
detail and facts, may never make a speech for the liturgical move- 
ment or publish a book on it, they are our silent allies. Without 
them, as without dogmatic emphasis, we may lose our moorings 
and be adrift on the wilful waves of emotionalism. 

It is not enough to say that only dogma and orthodoxy are 
our guides to our ultimate goal. Nor do we get anywhere by 
leaving things as they are, claiming the support of tradition. Tra- 
dition is something living, moving, and changing its surface as- 
pects all the time. The era of Leo XIII, a low for the liturgy, is 
already being claimed for “‘tradition,’’ even when it contradicts 
the better, older and sounder tradition of eighteen hundred pre- 
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ceding years. Surely the Mass could only gain if its celebration 
were made, or re-made, to look more essential than it is now, but 
here again one tradition stands against another. 

When the men charged by the Council of Trent with the re- 
form of the missal gave us the best they could, they certainly did 


| not give us the result of historical research as we could produce 


it now. The last encyclical on biblical studies has discarded for- 
ever a great many miisconceptions, e.g., concerning the authenticity 


| of the Vulgate and the lawfulness of new vernacular versions. It 


is the result of the fact that the late Holy Father appointed a 
scholar like Cardinal Tisserant to his present position and that 
scholars all the world over continued their patient work in spite 
of the dangers and vicissitudes connected with it. What the Return 
to Worship must do is: study and learn. No leader — and all 
pastors are leaders in this field — can afford missing publications 
like Traditio and the series published with it. No seminary can 


| afford sending out young priests who know nothing about the 


liturgy but the rubrics: the result would be too much like medi- 
cine men who know all the incantations but don’t know what it 
all adds up to. 


In view of Msgr. Stedman’s alarming paper compiled from the 
war chaplains’ questionnaires this is very important. It seems that 
the Monsignor confirms about everything we have been advo- 
cating to no avail for years past: dialog Mass, popular sung Mass, 
evening Mass, more biblical preaching, more essentials and less 
peripherals, et al. Many of the chaplains say these things out of 
their experience, not as devotees of ORATE FRATRES. Thus we can 
thump our chest in triumph over the correctness of our remedies 
of the past twenty years. Here, however, lies the danger. Because 
the chaplains are the men to be listened to after they come back, 
we may all rush to accept their recommendations and there will 
be a great turmoil; such confusion may in fact result (as seems to 


| have happened in Germany) that authority will have to put an 


end not only to the turmoil, but to everything else too. Not that 
anybody will step across the dogmatic border or discard the rubrics. 


_ But these give us considerable latitude in practice, if we are to 
_ judge, not from the occasional wilfulness of the ‘‘liturgists,’’ but 
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from their grandiose disregard and malinterpretation in the ordi- 
nary parishes. Nothing gives a deeper insight into the life of petre- 
facts than history. That is true also about our present liturgy in 
its dehydrated and quick-freeze state into which it was luckily 
put in the 1570's after signs of decay and parasitical growth had 
shown on it during the waning of the middle ages. 


A constant study of the past should however never by-pass our 
own recent history and, since it is the American Catholic people 
for whom we want to find a better way of worshipping, we should 
also consult the great American Catholics of the past, such as 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding and Orestes Brownson. It has 
often been stated that liturgy is deeply imbedded in “‘culture’’ and 
that those err who claim that worship in spirit and truth must be 
above time and space, something absolute and detached. But it is 
a line of thought that turns up again and again, like a bad penny, 
in all heresies. It is the spirit of Tertullian, of Hus, Wiclif, Calvin, 
Fox and other primitivists in worship. And then they go and 
concoct their own “‘apostolic’’ service, a brew that does not savor of 
apostles but smells of their own narrow misconceptions and ignor- 
ance. A larger conception of real tradition — not the little pseudo- 
tradition invoked against the liturgical movement's stress on sac- 
ramental worship — calls in all the historians with the dogmatists 
and moralists and opens our treasures wide. No man saw this bet- 
ter than Bishop Spalding, and no man was more critical of nar- 
row self-immuration than Orestes Brownson. These two men be- 
long into a sane liturgical movement in their country as much as 
Newman does in his. 

And finally we need analysts of our own time of the courage 
and breadth of mind of Michael de la Bedoyere. The “‘sacristifica- 
tion’’ of the liturgical movement is a real danger. Only when we 
see the total problem of “‘Christianity in the market place’ can we 
understand that worship is one of its facets and that the present 
terrifying decay of our “‘worship”’ all over the land is a symptom 
that we cannot take too seriously. Certain drawing-room philoso- 
phers and mystics have been trying among young intellectuals to 
discredit our most earnest endeavors as an affair of ‘‘tonsured 
esthetics’’ — it is strange how disrespectful certain pious souls are 
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when they are irked. They regard Liturgical Art's fight against 
inadequate and cheap things in the sanctuary, and our campaign 
against low-browness a outrance in popular devotions and against 
commercialism in the house of God, as if we were simply very, very 
sensitive people who want our religion elegant and smooth, and 
who prefer vestry over sacristy and chancel over sanctuary, simply 
to be precious. Let them read Bedoyere — let all of us read him — 
and see where the causes of these alarming symptoms lie. Bedoyere’s 
testimony is all the more gratifying since he and his friends are 
converts from years of more or less open flirtation with political 
authoritarianism whereby they to a certain extent compromised 
the liturgical movement. They leave no doubt where they stand 
now, and have the courage to say it in public. 


H. A. R. 





“Why Nice People Lapse.’’ Columnist “‘Jotter’’ in London 
Catholic Herald, commenting on Dr. John P. Murphy's The 
Adolescent and the Convert: “J think he (Father Murphy) 
is right in his belief that vast numbers of very nice Catholics 
never become adjusted to life in a Catholic way. Still, I 
believe one can analyse further in this vital and too often 
overlooked topic. I wish I had the space to argue the view 
that what’s really happened is that Catholicism has become 
an individual instead of social faith. Socially we fall between 
two stools. The social way of the world is no longer Cath- 
olic, yet we are not persecuted enough .to develop a really 
organic minority. Hence we have to grasp the faith as indt- 
viduals against every social prejudice, and that’s a tough 
proposition.” 
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CO-OP WORSHIP TO CO-OP WORK’ 


N the tropic island of Jamaica in the British West Indies, 

former hide-out of buccaneers and pirates who once scourged 

the Spanish Main, there are sixty-seven Jesuit missionaries, almost 

all of whom hail from New England, very many from this city 
of Boston and its suburbs. 

As far as the scope of this brief broadcast is concerned, the 
drama of Jamaica might be telescoped into two chapters: ‘‘Prob- 
lem’’ and ‘‘Solution.”’ 

As for the problem: 1) Jamaica is a tropic island. Hence it is 
always summer time, always hot. 2) In area it is about the size 
of the state of Connecticut: that is, about 4500 square miles. 3) 
It has a population of approximately one and a half million, of 
whom all, except for a few thousand, are of the colored race. 4) 
Unemployment is widespread. 5) Poverty is rife. 6) Housing 
conditions are in many cases sub-human. 7) Salaries for those 
lucky enough to have jobs are incredibly low. 8) To these fac- 
tors add the war and a severe submarine blockade which blew up 
our ships, caused shortages in food, gasoline and other necessities 
essential to the island’s normal life. The gasoline shortage was 
rather personal. For I myself have been practically “‘living’’ on a 
bicycle day and night for the past two and a half years. 9) Inci- 
dentally, only five percent of the island’s population is Catholic. 

Now add up all these and other factors I have omitted and the 
resultant sum is certainly a problem. This problem is obviously 
neither exclusively economic nor exclusively moral. It is a fusion 
of both. 

What of the solution? Logically, part economic and part moral. 
So we thought, the “‘we’’ being fourteen Jamaican young men, all 
active members of Our Lady’s Sodality, and myself. To us, in 
our presumption, action looked imperative. But action, we felt, 
radicated in thought, in study, in prayer. We formed a study club, 


"Radio broadcast over Station WNAC, Boston, and associated stations of 
the Yankee Network. 
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the fifteen of us, in late 1939, met every Tuesday night, and dis- 
cussed but one topic: solidarity with one another in Christ stem- 
ming out from the revealed doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

By the grace of God — it worked. For at the end of about six 
months of discussion and prayer these young men, all Jamaicans, 
all colored, all Catholic, began to become convinced subjectively 
of the objective truth of their solidarity with one another in 
Christ. This inner conviction exploded externally. This way: 
they decided to form a co-operative, not an economic co-operative 
precisely but a co-operative devoted to deepening and expressing 
that social solidarity. Concretely, that meant for them the intro- 
duction of the dialog Mass, for recitation of which His Lordship, 
Bishop Thomas A. Emmett, S.J., vicar apostolic of Jamaica, gave 
his gracious approval. 

But they were not satisfied — these young Catholic Actionists. 
They felt that co-operation in worship, if it were to be sincere and 
to go the whole way, should spill over into work, better: express 
itself in co-operation in work also. They wanted to bring their 
co-offered Mass to the masses. They wanted to bring the bread 
and wine of their communal offertory to the hungry in their own 
environment. They wanted to make the reality of the Eucharist, 
social solidarity precisely, reach out from the sacristy to the to- 
bacco factory, to the fishermen’s beach, to the bazaars and shops, 
out into the banana and cane fields of their island. For they were 
“one bread’’ and hence ‘‘one Body,” and that in work as well as 
in worship. 

Inevitably the idea of an economic co-operative, a Rochdale co- 
operative, lit up their imaginations for the first time. By a Roch- 
dale co-operative I mean an institution set up for the satisfaction 
of human needs, be those needs credit, consuming or marketing 
for example, wherein the earning would revert solely to the peo- 
ple who own the institution, wherein equality of ownership and 
control would be anchored in the Rochdale principle of one mem- 
ber, one vote. 

But to organize even one Rochdale co-operative — what did we 
have by way of equipment? Practically nothing. Frankly, I per- 
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sonally was innocent of all knowledge of the movement. We had 
no adequate co-operative legislation in Jamaica. No central or. 
ganizing body. No organizers. No money. No literature, hardly 
one thin pamphlet. All we had was a few well-intentioned peopk 
who were most generous in their predictions of failure, and — th, 
submarine blockade. 

Anyway we scraped up a pamphlet or two from Antigonish 
in Nova Scotia, went into another study club huddle, met every 
Tuesday night for thirteen months and came up with a co-op 
Credit Union fully legalized by the Jamaican Government. 

On the principle of ‘learning by doing’’ we saved weekly a 
we studied. The initial share capital stood at $1.75. Today, two 
and a half years later, the share capital has risen to almost $10, 
000. Membership has grown from 14 to 134. In two and a half 
years we have loaned out to one another from our own pooled 
pittances $23,000. These loans have been for the routine credit 
needs of people who make on the average about $9.00 a week. 
In passing, bad debts since inception have been a very slight frac- 
tion of one percent! 

With this one co-operative institution, legally the Sodality 
Credit Union, Ltd., as a laboratory wherein we could test-tube 
our mistakes as well as our modest success, we began to spread 
out, to organize other co-op study clubs out of which have sprung 
slowly ‘‘going co-ops,’”’ particularly in credit, distribution and 
marketing —and these among fishermen and farmers, among 
stenographers and factory workers, among urban and rural groups, 
among Protestants and Catholics alike. 

What's the over-all retrospect today after four pioneering years? 

1) An Extension School in adult education attached to the 
Jesuit College in Kingston, the capital of the island, has been set 
up offering night courses in such subjects, among others, as co-op 
credit, distribution, marketing, housing and rural life. Our little 
“labor school’’ is now in its second year of operation. 

2) An all-island Credit Union League has been established, 
without any outside subsidy whatsoever, by the credit unionists 
themselves — made up today of sixteen fully legalized credit 
unions in addition to others on the way to legalization. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


3) Dozens of small consumer co-ops of modest capital structure 
are springing up. 

4) A number of rural marketing co-ops, dealing especially in 
eggs and poultry, have been in operation for almost five years. 
These marketing co-ops owe an unpayable debt of gratitude to 
the vision, the energy, the non-discourageable patience of the vet- 
eran Jamaican missionary, Father Frank Kemple, S.J., of Akron, 
Ohio, who organized and directed them. Among other things, 
these marketing co-operatives aim to liberate the small farmer from 
the clutches of the middlemen who in the past have cheated and 
robbed and bled the farmer. 


But most of our work by far is not academic, not lecturing in 
the Extension School of the Jesuit College, but rather organizing: 
that is, out on the road. And organizing co-ops out on the road 
means we stand on a fish box right down on the beach with the 
tide and the fresh fish and the nets hung up to dry and the tropic 
sun for atmosphere. It means we speak from the top of an empty 
crate inside the tobacco factory to Jamaican girls who earn but 
$3.00 a week — and we wanted to do something more than mere- 
ly argue about that! It means we scramble to the top of a show 
case inside a city department store to organize a store co-op. It 
means we jump onto a bicycle to pedal off to the relief workers 
and attempt to organize them into a self-help co-op under a shed 
on the edge of their farm. 


In this brief summary I must pass over many of the heart- 
aches and headaches, even the failures of co-op organizational 
work, and merely silhouette the over-all picture. But to tie in a 
few relevant conclusions: 


1) We knew that the popes have pleaded for the necessity of 
material security for low-income people, that the popes have 
praised sound co-ops. But now to this theoretical knowledge we 
add our own little experience, the conviction born of some years 
in the tropics: namely, that an exclusively sacramental approach 
is, generally speaking, hopeless on the mission front. As in the 
States, so in the tropics people find it difficult to have a prayer on 
their lips if there is nothing on their stomach. Hence with the 
necessary distinctions understood, the slogan of our co-op apos- 
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tolate in Jamaica has been, “‘No bread! No prayer!’’ And the aim 
of our co-op push has been to get that ‘‘daily bread’’ we pray for 
in the Our Father not only through charity but also through self. 
help, another name for a genuine co-op movement. Grace build; 
on nature, we know. And the co-ops do help to build that nature 
part. 

2) Secondly, we have found that a well-directed co-op move. 
ment can be a splendid way to develop adult education, local 
leadership, to get economic as well as political democracy; and 
furthermore, for specifically Catholic parish groups, it points to 
Catholic Action. Hence in Jamaica we do not limit the co-op 
campaigning to a single objective, namely the achievement of 
material security as far as we can — though this is a splendid aim 
— but we try to extend it to other objectives likewise: adult edu- 
cation, the development of honesty, independence from charity 
and state subsidy, reliability and especially altruism and the social 
sense among the tropic co-operators. 

3) Hence the Jesuit co-op apostolate in the Caribbean makes 
the study club program of the very essence of the movement. Con- 
cretely, legalization by the Government of a co-operative is always 
preceded by long, slow, thorough study clubbing of the project 
by the people who own it and run it. 

4) Furthermore, if in addition to material security and adult 
education we can add anything from our experience it would be 
a third thing: motivation. The Rochdale principles are fine. But 
they are only guides, only techniques. We need more, especially 
when in the running of a co-op, a human institution, it hurts, as 
it does at times, to work for others and get nothing out of it 
yourself. That more is motivation. The young Catholic co-op 
organizers who collaborate without pay with me feel they get that 
motivation from their Mass, their dialog Mass. Hence they say: 
“From co-op worship to co-op work.’’ Thus in serving others 
who are, or are called to be, the members of Christ, they serve 
Christ. Without this specific motivation co-ops may break down. 

Wanted: a dynamic for the co-ops? Here it is, say the Sodality 
boys in Jamaica: Co-op worship to co-op work! 


(REV.) JOHN P. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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GRAIL OFFERS COURSES IN “LIVED” 
CHRISTIANITY 


O bring young women all over America to a deeper, richer 
participation in the full liturgical life from which will in- 
evitably flow true Catholic Action:'this is one of the fundamental 
purposes of the Grail program. To accomplish this essential aim, 
the Grail is conducting schools of apostolate throughout the coun- 
try. During the year of 1945 and 1946 the program will include 
training schools in Devils’ Lake, N. Dak.; Loveland, O.; Bristow, 
Va.; Suffern, N. Y.; Brookfield Center, Conn.; and Carey, O. 

The Grail schools are intensive periods of formation for positive 
Christian action. Their purpose is to prepare young women all 
over America as great-hearted women, radiant Christians, and 
generous apostles to enable them to meet the profound universal 
problems of our time and to contribute in their specific capacity 
as women, in an organized apostolate under the leadership of the 
hierarchy, towards a Christian future. 

Each school lasts a full week. The program is based upon a 
pattern of integral Christian living with active participation in the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the prayer of the Church; with fre- 
quent Missa Cantatas and regular chant rehearsals; with definite 
periods of meditation and silence; lectures and discussions; serious 
study of the Christian scholars and writers; a variety of manual 
work; projects of service in the local communities; creative recrea- 
tion, feasting in the spirit of the Church; and individual and col- 
lective planning for the future. 


Throughout the courses a great emphasis is placed on a vital 
understanding of the liturgy and its fulfilment in daily life, as 
the source of the “‘true Christian spirit indispensable for Christian 
social regeneration’’ (Pope Pius XI). 





In addition to the one week courses throughout the country, 
“Woman and the New Era,” a three months’ school will be con- 
ducted at Grailville, Loveland, O., from June 12 to September 
18, giving a basic preparation for organized apostolic work in 
individual surroundings. From October 9, 1945, to October 1, 
1946, ““Metanoia,’’ a complete year’s school of leadership will be 
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given, offering a serious program of thorough formation for lead. } in St. 
ership in the lay apostolate. These schools, as well as the enti | thor ¢ 
program at Grailville, are conducted under the patronage of th, REV. 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, archbishop of Cincinnati. ae 

The dates of the summer courses are as follows: June 12 to ion A 
June 19 (Grailville) ; June 29 to July 6 (Devil’s Lake, N. Dak.): } to bel 
July 2 to July 9 (Bristow, Va.) ; July 17 to July 23 (Brookfield § sizabl 
Center, Conn.); July 24 to July 29 (Grailville) ; August 3 to} only s 
August 10 (Holy Child Academy, Suffern, N.Y.); August 27 
to September 2 (Carey, O.); September 11 to September 18 “Fr 
(Grailville). Winte 

At Grailville, there will be an additional program including in Lor 
the following short courses on all phases of a Christian restora. a 
tion: June 22 to June 24 (a world view of the Church); Jun » tho 
29 to July 1 (a special study of the foundations of a Christian | the us 
culture with emphasis on folk music and folk dancing) ; July 13} wheth 
to July 15 (the message of the great Christian writers and the} such © 


applications of their ideas to the modern crisis); August 17 to} Would 
August 19 (a joyous experience of Gregorian chant as the living polyp! 
voice of Christian worship); August 31 to September 2 (the) of the 
study of folk-lore and literature in relation to the development of Th 
a Christian culture). in Aus 





The Grail Schools of Apostolate are open to all young women } Easter 
between the ages of 16 and 24. For further information write to: | 


Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. The 
J.0, | summ 

}2toA 

be a cc 

LITURGICAL BRIEFS F cago. ” 

ton is 


UR Contributors: —LANCELOT SHEPPARD is an English} educat: 
layman, a devoted student of the liturgy, especially the The 
divine office. He has been a valued contributor to O. F. for’ edition 

the past many years, besides writing regularly for English Cath-! in the 
olic periodicals. His latest book treats of the history of the Car- | the fac 
melites in England. — MARY ALICE DuDDy is a student at Grail- | that th 
ville, Loveland, Ohio. Her essay provides a good index of the type | siderat 
of study and work carried on by the Grail — whose courses for} on Jer 
1945-46 are outlined in the Apostolate section of this number. vances 
— Mscr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, pastor of Holy Cross Church | scholar 
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in St. Louis, Mo., is a charter member of the O. F. staff, and au- 
thor of the recently published The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. — 
REV. JOHN P. SULLIVAN, S.J., was given honorable mention in 
our December 31 issue (‘‘Straws in a Tropical Breeze’’) for his 
liturgical work in Jamaica, B.W.I. The present article fills in the 
sketch. Incidentally, our personal acquaintance with him leads us 
to believe that he is quite capable of fanning the breeze into a 
sizable little hurricane — that will blow no harm, of course, but 
only spiritual good. 
4 


“From Other Lands’ reproduces one of the papers given at the 
Winter Liturgical School conducted by the Society of St. Gregory 
in London, January 2 to 5. The meeting was honored by a visit 
from its president, the Archbishop of Westminster. In his address 
to the group, as reported in Liturgy, the Archbishop “‘said he 
thought it would be a sad day for England if we were to give up 
the use of Latin at Mass and for the liturgy in general, though 
whether there ought to be some change for weddings, funerals and 
such Occasions was another matter. He hoped that the Society 
would disseminate and cause to increase knowledge of plainsong, 
polyphony, ceremonies and of Latin, and bring home to its mem- 
bers and to those outside a deeper and more intimate knowledge 
of the life of the liturgy.”’ 

The usual Summer School of the Society will be held at Oxford 
in August. A liturgical week-end was sponsored at Bristol during 
Easter week. 

* 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music will have its annual 
summer school at Manhattanville College, New York City, July 
2 to August 10. A notable addition to the regular program will 
be a course on the liturgy by Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand of Chi- 


} cago. The summer school of the Catholic University at Washing- 
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ton is also offering several courses on the liturgy in its religious 
education department. 

There is certainty now (Deo gratias!) about the rumored new 
edition of the Latin psalter, about which we wrote at some length 
in the February 25 issue (pp. 178 f.). Even more surprising than 
the fact itself is the news report issuing from the Vatican Radio 
that the new translation treats St. Jerome “‘with respectful con- 
sideration,’” which can only mean, we take it, that it is not based 
on Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum, but embodies the many ad- 
vances in textual study of the Hebrew original made by modern 
scholarship. Our hopes for a readable and intelligible version are 
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rising, especially since the same Vatican broadcast stressed ‘‘better 
comprehension”’ as one of the objectives of this revolutionary r. 
vision of the liturgical texts. The translation is already publishe 
by the Vatican Polyglot Press: ‘Liber Psalmorum cum Cantici 
Breviarii Romani,’ together with the text of the Motu Proprio 
of March 24 permitting its use in the office and services of th 
Church both in public and in private, and a brief introduction and 
glossary for each psalm. We have sent for copies, and will give; 
full account as soon as they arrive. 

* 


It was good to see Msgr. Stedman’s questionnaire report on 
“Liturgy in the Armed Forces” reprinted in the Priest. His con. 
clusions are borne out anew by an article, “Easter in the Holy 
Land,”’ in the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle (London). Th 
author, Basil N. Aldridge, after describing his arrival at the Trap. 
pist Abbey of Latroun in the Judean foothills, continues: “I wa 
invited to assist in the singing of Tenebrae, not in the monastery, 
but in the Catholic Chapel of the military camp a few miles off, 
where a Benedictine father from Downside Abbey was a military 
chaplain. He had furnished the chapel most beautifully, and sung 
Compline was a daily feature of the worship of the camp. He was 
ably ‘abetted’ by a few liturgically minded soldiers resident there, 
and I was invited to go and sing some of the Lamentations and 
Lessons of the Wednesday evening Tenebrae. The chapel wa 
packed with troops, nurses and Italian prisoners of war, and it 
was all a most edifying example of how much can be done, and 
how well, when there is the will to do it. I reflected that we wer 
doing better than many parish churches at home in England. .. .” 

¢ 


One of our own chaplains, Father William J. Leonard, S.J. 
will have an article in our next issue entitled “Liturgy on For- 
eign Duty’’ — which in this case happens to be New Guinea 
Readers will remember his sprightly report on ‘“The Home Front,” 
narrating his experiences in the Harvard chaplain school and in a 
U.S. camp (September 3, 1944). 

¢ 

A soldier subscriber now stationed in Paris writes about attend-} 
ing Pontifical High Mass in Notre Dame Cathedral on Easter Sun- } 
day. He was surprised to find that ‘‘for the occasion the altar was} 
placed in the transept versus populum, and the throne was located} 
in the apse where the altar stands in most churches.”” This was} 
news to us too; for we knew that Cardinal Verdier had ordered} 
a movable altar to be thus placed and used for the ordinary Sun- 
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day services, in order to establish more intimate contact with the 
congregation in the vast body of the church. But we did not know 
that this arrangement has, apparently, become permanent. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, the hierarchy some years ago forbade the 
altar versus populum, at least for parish churches, although Co- 
logne Cathedral had been for some time following the example of 
Notre Dame. 
¢ 


A letter from another soldier ‘“‘somewhere in Germany”’ dated 
April 9, ordering a year’s subscription, gave us something of a 
thrill, for it meant a minor landmark in the history of the maga- 
zine. The war had cut off subscriptions from more than twenty 
countries and possessions for almost four years; this resumption. 
or at least foretaste, of ‘‘back to normalcy’’ was welcome. 


* 


“Lent comes early. Are you a priest? Have you got what you 
want for Holy Week? We do not supply pancakes for Shrove 
Tuesday, nor ashes for Ash Wednesday. But after that we are 
useful.’” — We were reminded of this advertisement of Burns 
Oates by the two letters from Sisters in the April Catholic Worker, 
eagerly seconding the plea for a “‘liturgical cook book.’’ ‘‘Assemble 
material for the Church’s feast days as they occur, trace the cus- 
toms, name the country and publish the recipe. . . . Different com- 
munities (of nuns) could send in practical and interesting recipes 
and suggestions, since there are so many different nationalities rep- 
resented in religious communities. . . . Unless we act soon, these 
precious traditions will die with the people who have come to 
America carrying these customs.”’ The plan does sound appetizing; 
and it would be in full accord with the fine old monastic axiom 
that festivals are to be celebrated ‘‘in Missa et in mensa.’’ We could 
then also look forward to specifically “‘Catholic home economics 
courses’ in our girls’ schools! The editor of such a volume would, 
by the way, find useful historical data (but not the recipes, unfor- 
tunately) in the final chapter ‘‘Church Festivals and Their House- 
hold Words,”” of Rev. J. M. Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology and 
Church History (London, 1867). 


¢ 


| Recommended to the attention of O.F. readers are two other 
i items in the same issue of the Catholic Worker (April) : “‘Medita- 
} tion,” by Arthur Sheehan, on the dollar sign and the bathtub, two 
\ chief ‘sacraments’ of our materialist civilization, contrasted with 
the sign of the cross and the baptismal font; and ‘‘A Pilgrimage,” 
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by Catherine de Hueck Doherty, a moving description of folk 
piety in Russia. 
¢ 


Other articles in current and recent periodicals that shouldn't 
be missed: ‘“The Holy Ghost in the Mystical Body of Christ 
according to St. Augustine,”’ by Fr. Stanislaus J. Grabowski, in 
the last two issues of Theological Studies; ‘“The Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost,” a translation of John of St. Thomas’ classic treatment of 
the subject, begun in the April Thomist; and ‘“Why not Chris- 
tian Cannibalism?’’ by Rev. Claude H. Heithaus, S.J., in the 
May Catholic Digest, a sobering exposé of the cancer of race preju- 
dice among Christians by one unafraid to use the scalpel. 

* 


We neglected to mention in our last number that the Report of 
the Liturgical Week-End, Easter, 1944 (Society of the Magnificat, 
13 King Edward St., Oxford, England), from which we reprinted 
the article on ‘“The Living Amen,”’ can be ordered from the above 
address for two shillings. It contains two further articles by Dom 
Le Jeune, a valuable study of art in the liturgy by Fr. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P., an analysis of the encyclical on the Mysitcal Body, 
by Fr. Gerard Meath, O.P., and an essay on the divine office and 
the laity, by Lancelot Sheppard. It is a good two shillings’ worth. 

* 


Fr. Gerald Vann’s Heart of Man, about which we carried such 
an enthusiastic article-review in the March issue, is scheduled for 
American publication by Longmans Green in late August or early 
September. The English edition was sold out within a few weeks 
after publication, and the same thing is likely to happen over here. 


Hence we advise an early order, for the book is the finest exposition } 


of that Christian wholeness which is synonymous with holiness 
that we have ever read in any language. 


* 





Of interest to priest readers is Bruce’s announcement that the 
three-volume work of Rev. J. B. O’Connel on The Celebration of 
Mass, the most comprehensive and up-to-date rubrical work avail- 
able in English today, has been compiled in one volume raed 
suitable to both clerical pocket-books and patience). 

+ : 

The death in London on March 23 of Dom Henri Leclerq, | 
O.S.B., means a grievous loss to modern liturgical scholarship. 
Professed a monk of Solesmes in 1895, he was sent to Farnbor- 
ough in England the following year, and there ordained in 1898. 
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The London Tablet in its obituary notice rightly states that “‘he 
was a great examplar of a great tradition of learning that is fast 
disappearing, in which men planned a lifetime’s work in youth, 
and carried it out with a devoted singleness of purpose.’” While 
yet a young priest he collaborated with the late Abbot Cabrol in 
issuing the impressive four-volume Monumenta Ecclesiae Litur- 
gica. In 1907 appeared the first volume of the Dictionnaire d’ 
Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, that miracle of research and 
industry which to date has run to twenty-six quarto volumes — 
and has still arrived only to ‘‘peinture.’” Again it was the fruitful 
collaboration of Cabrol and Leclerq which made this vast work 
possible, with Leclerq personally contributing the great majority 
of the articles. 

He was accustomed to spend the greater part of every working 
day at a desk reserved for him in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, where he became an “‘exhibit’’ to be pointed out rever- 
ently to visitors, almost as famous as the Elgin marbles. Since he 
was moreover extraordinarily stout, he was a “‘natural’’ for the 
great English cartoonist, Low, who in a memorable drawing rep- 
resented him studiously bent over the library table (and in the 
process ominously bending the legs of the chair on which he sat), 
with the caption: “‘A case of over-reading; getting his weight 
down on a strict diet of theology.’” Dom Leclerq was hugely de- 
lighted with the cartoon, and treasured the original sent him by 
the artist. 

We do not know what plans have been made for continuing 
the Dictionnaire. At all events, the liturgical movement owes an 
unpayable debt to his self-sacrificing industry; for, as H. A. R. 
points out in his Timely Tract, we can not hope to build soundly 
except on foundations of sound historical study. And in that field 
the Dictionnaire holds pride of place. We recommend his soul to 
the grateful charity of our readers. 


o 


Another death we regret to announce is that of Bishop Besson, 
of Fribourg, Lausanne and Geneva, who (to quote the London 
Tablet again) was ‘‘one of the most distinguished prelates of our 
time, and who, we had confidently hoped, would have been a 
valuable accession to the College of Cardinals after the war.’’ He 


| gained international fame through his sermons at meetings of the 


ip. 
or- 
98. 





League of Nations, was an honorary president of the Pax Romana, 


and did considerable work during the war in relief of suffering, 


mainly under the auspices of the Holy See. Ever since his conse- 
tration as bishop in 1920, he was an outspoken patron of the 
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liturgical movement, and energetically furthered its development 

in his own large diocese. Many of his pastoral letters were re- 

sounding statements of liturgical pastoral principles. R. I. P. 
* 


“The Reformation was made possible by Catholic ignorance of 
the Catholic religion, and in particular of the liturgy, and had the 
laity been generally literate and provided with such missals as this, 
it would not have happened”’ (From a review of the English edi. 
tion of Msgr. Stedman’s My Sunday Missal, in the London 
Tablet). 


Not infrequently letters reach this office from priests and others 
reporting on liturgical efforts in various fields, whose writers for 
one reason or another do not care to have any publicity. The 
following communication may however prove of wider interest, 
and we hope its author will not object to our sharing it with O.F. 
readers: 

“My work here, as a curate, is quite diversified: hospitals, 
schools, convents, etc. The liturgical movement, however, finds 
its place in all of it, as I find that children in the schools more 
eagerly adopt religious training when feasts of the Church are 
treated as ‘highlights’ of the year. 

“T also have charge of the choir which comprises thirty men 
and forty boys. On Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday and Holy 
Saturday we are proud to say that the surpliced choir rendered 
all the services. The boys especially are thrilled with the activ- 
ities of Holy Week. 

“We do not, as yet, sing Vespers on Sundays, but we endeavor 
to infuse as much of the liturgical seasonal hymns, psalms, etc., 
as possible at Benediction. For instance, we have deliberately 
avoided singing the ‘O Salutaris’ at Benediction but in its stead 
we often sing a breviary hymn to our eucharistic Lord: ‘Te lucis 
ante terminum,’ ‘Ad regias Agni dapes,’ ‘Jesu redemptor omnium’ 
(for the Christmas season), and so on through the year. 

“After every Benediction we sing the seasonal antiphon of the 
Blessed Virgin during the proper time of the year: ‘Alma redempt- 
oris mater,’ ‘Ave regina caelorum,’ etc. These little gems serve 
as excellent recessionals. The school children also terminate classes 
in the afternoon with the singing of the seasonal antiphon. 
It is explained at the beginning of every season and thus the chil- 
dren readily sing it. 

“Our weekly parish bulletin, moreover, includes a commen- 
tary on the liturgy of the Sunday . . . Thus we are injecting 
(in small doses) various ideas of the liturgy... . ”’ 
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Another correspondent, a pastor, sent us a copy of a letter 
he had received from one of his soldier parishioners: 

“There are many experiences of the war which I shall be 
happy to share with you upon my return. There is one experi- 
ence, however, in which I believe you will have special interest, 
which just can’t wait until I am home again. It is the experience 
of having been able to take an active part at Mass. Here on this 
tiny Central Pacific island our Chaplain has placed Father Sted- 
man’s Sunday Missal in our hands and given us an opportunity 
to use it intelligently by cooperating with him in the offering of 
the holy Sacrifice. The experience of unity, as we pray together, 
and the thrill of being one with Christ, as we pray the Mass, 
are real. In fact, they are so real that I do not hesitate to say I 
hate the thought of going home (and you must know how very 
much I long for home and all it means), because of having to 
leave behind the opportunity of assisting at Mass in this active 
manner. 

“Father, please pardon the seeming inpudence of a layman, but 
may I ask why we do not have this opportunity in our parish 
church? Here we cooperate in the offering of the Mass, reciting 
all the altar boy responses and the choir parts together in Latin, 
under tremendous difficulties such as noise — airplanes and trucks 
—and a constantly changing congregation. Back home, however, 
it would be ever so much easier. . . . It gives us a thrill and an 
inspiration and an uplift out here. We desire this same active 
contact with the greatest source of grace upon our return. I know 
you will be most anxious to give it to us, especially when you 
know it has succeeded and that we are learning to love it. 

“On Holy Thursday we know that our loved ones everywhere 
will be pouring out prayers for our safety and quick return. 
We also shall gather before our repository and shall receive our 
Lord in holy Communion on that great day. Our prayers shall 
be joined with all the prayers being offered at home and we shall 
also include a petition for God’s blessing upon our parish. May 
this blessing be, in part, the introduction and constant fostering 
of the dialog Mass and through it the intensification of the true 
Christian spirit in all our homes.” 


« 


“The greatest number of clergy are still looking upon the high 
Mass as a traditional form of external worship unessential to 
Christian life. The faithful lie in a dreadful apathy, like a flock 
betrayed by their own leaders. The high Mass either does not 
exist, Or is an anemic form of worship.”’ (Editor of Caecilia). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By John E. Steinmueller 
and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y, 
1944. Pp. 328. Cloth, $3.75. 

The compilers of this text have done a good service to students of th 
higher Religion courses. From Father Steinmueller’s three volume work, 
designed for use in major seminaries, they have culled the meaty Ney 
Testament material, without controversial trimmings, and served it with 
a relish of its own —a clear and fluent style that makes the solid sub. 
stance readily digestable for the adult lay mind. It would be desirable to 
have the remaining material from the Old Testament similarly done w 
in a companion volume, along with an adequate outline of Old Testament 
history. 

B. A. S. 


BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Anton C. Pegis. Random House, New York, N.Y. 
1945. 2 volumes, boxed. Pp. liii-1097; xxxi-1179. Cloth, $7.50. 

To a series which already includes translations of Plato, Aristotle, Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers, the Random House publishers have now add- 
ed a very generous and useful selection from the writings of St. Thoms 
Aquinas. The first volume contains the first part of the Swmma T heolb- 
gica in its entirety (God, creation, the angels, man, the divine govern- 
ment). In the second volume, under the heading Man and the Conduct 
of Life, both the Summa Theologica and the Summa Contra Gentiles are 
represented. The opening section presents the first hundred and thirteen 
chapters of the third book of the Summa Contra Gentiles, dealing with 
the end of man or the purpose of human existence, and man and the 
providence of God. Then follow Questions 6 to 21 of the Prima Secun- 
dae of the Summa Theologica dealing with the nature of morally respor- 
sible human acts. Since they are primarily descriptive psychology Ques 
tions 22 to 48 inclusive on emotions and passions were omitted. Next 
follows the remainder of the Prima Secundae dealing with habits, virtues, 
vices, law and grace. The final section contains the first seven Question 
of the Secunda Secundae which deal with faith. Lacking are the tract 
on the Incarnation, the Sacraments, and the Last Things. 


The editor has used the English Dominican translation but has sub-/ 


jected it to extensive revisions for easier reading, breaking up long sen- 
tences into short ones, changing words for greater clarity, and adding 
useful bibliographical reference notes drawn mainly from the new Latin 
edition of the Summa Theologica by the Dominicans of Ottawa. It is 
somewhat disappointing, though perhaps unavoidably so, that the index 
was limited by the editor “to bringing together in some sort of organized 
form the various notions which St. Thomas either quotes from or at- 
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tributes to the writers whom he is citing.” Under each important author 
mentioned there is a systematically arranged list of references to texts 
of St. Thomas in which he mentions or discusses the author’s ideas. This 
device, though no doubt useful for some purposes, cannot take the place 
of a good subject index, though of course the table of contents partly 
supplies that need. 


THE NURSE, HANDMAID OF THE DIVINE PHYSICIAN. A Handbook 
of the Religious Care of the Patient. By Sister Mary Berenice Beck, O.S.F. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1945. Pp. xviii-360. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Catholic nurse has a uniquely privileged vocation; opportunities 

of exercising her apostolate are multiple and varied, and, very often, 

critically important for the spiritual well-being of her patients. At the 
same time, an extraordinary amount of tact is needed that her work of 

Christian zeal find ready acceptance. The author of this handbook has 

wisely made it her first objective to stir up enthusiasm for the sacra- 

mental riches of Christ, and then to indicate how nurses can minister 
most effectively in securing them for the sick and dying. The texts of 
baptism, penance, Viaticum, extreme unction, matrimony, and of the 
more important relevant sacramentals are offered in translation and the 
administration of the rites explained. There is also a good chapter on the 
care of non-Catholic patients, and a summary of the chief ethical prin- 
ciples involved in the nursing profession. The presentation is clear and 
practical. Personally, we thought the little stories added to each chapter 
as illustrations altogether too “nice”; but they are incidental to the 
otherwise valuable contents of the book. Together with Dom Moore’s 

Principles of Ethics, or the Handbook of Medical Ethics by Rochelle- 

Fink, this little volume constitutes a dependable guide to the duties and 

privileges of Catholic nursing. 

G. L. D. 

BNJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. xx-204. Cloth, $2.50. 

Miss Monro’s book is another welcome aid to Scripture reading for the 
laity. To help them secure a picture of the life of the nascent Church, 
she presents the books of the New Testament in the order in which they 


| were written. Such at least is the general plan, although she departs from 
sub-| 


-} of reading and study are outlined, not, however, in any schoolmasterly 


it occasionally for reasons of coherence and clarity. Twenty-one weeks 


detail: for the first week, e.g., she simply suggests that all of Acts be 
tad, and then adds two pages of helpful background. Like a wise guide, 
the is careful not to be too officious or voluble, but quietly and efficiently 
helps one over the rough spots. The book disclaims any title to scholar- 
thip: “I am no scholar, any more than a bear that robs a hive is thereby 
constituted a bee” (p. xiii). But there can be no mistaking that she has 
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found the right hives, and has “robbed” very expertly — and that she 
knows how to “sell the booty” convincingly. Fr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J,, 
the well-known English Scripture scholar, gives the book a fraternal send- 
off in a Foreword. Miss Monro’s work offers modern readers an effective 
counterweight —on the side of the angels—to Mary Ellen Chase's 
bloodless Bible and the Common Man. G. L. D. 


ASURVEY OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J., 
and Thomas McDermott. Bruce Publishing Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. 
Pp. x-249. Cloth, $2.50. 

The term “Catholic literature” in the title, the authors inform us on 
the first page, is not to be limited to religious literature nor to belles. 
lettres, but refers likewise to “almost any other field of literary pro- 
duction, except perhaps the mathematical and physical sciences, though 
even these latter may be dealt with in their relation to religion.” Obvi- 
ously, they have set themselves a huge, if not impossible, task to bk 
achieved within the limits of less than 250 pages. Under the circum. 
stances, little more could be expected than a bare listing of the high 
spots, with some attempt at suggesting patterns and trends. In this they 
have succeeded remarkably well, especially in regard to the more modern 
periods (the first thousand years get about ten pages, with Origen and 
Ps.-Denys among the missing). In general, the theological field has been 
less well covered. The more popular writings of the liturgical movement 
receive due notice. The book will have a certain utility as a handy refer- 
ence work in small libraries, to which end the pertinent bibliographies at 


oe 


the end of each chapter will be especially helpful. G. L. D. 
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BRIEFER NOTICE 


THE RHYTHM OF PLAINSONG. According to the Solesmes School. 
By Dom Joseph Gajard, choir-master of Solesmes. (J. Fischer &%. Bro., New 
York. Pp. 68. Paper, $1.00). An authoritative, summary exposition of 
the most famous school of chant rhythm, translated into fluent English—lMY 
REQUIEM MISSAL AND MASS CARD. For Funeral, Month’s Mind and 
Anniversary Masses. Explained by Father Stedman. (Confraternity of th 
Precious Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 128. Paper, 25 cents retail.) Has all 
the features of simplicity and clarity that made the author's Sunday Missal 
unique. Added for the sake of completeness are prayers at casket and grave, 
various indulgenced prayers for the departed. and essays of doctrinal and devo- 
tional explanation -THE ANNUAL CYCLE OF REDEMPTION. By Very 
Rev. Msgr. Leon A. McNeil and Angela A. Clendenin. (The Catholic Action 
Bookshop, Wichita, Kans. Pp. 56. Paper, 25 cents; discount in lots.) A 
revised edition of The Liturgical Year, one of a series of discussion club texts 
principally on matters liturgical that have proved their practicality by years of 
wide usage———-THE RITE OF ORDINATION ACCORDING TO THE 
ROMAN PONTIFICAL. By Rt. Rev. J. S. M. Lynch. (The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. Pp. 140. Cloth, $1.50.) A reprint; in two 
colors. For those who desire a more substantial book than the cheaper paper 
translations of the rite already available. 
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